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is not merely a monument of Kik-the-wa-nund Chapter, not merely 
a monument of Anderson, or Madison County, but a memorial of 
Indiana and of the nation. 

My friends, the ashes of old Ta-ta-pach-sit, which were scattered 
here, may be springing in the violet or the wild poppy. We cannot 
tell. But this I know: They are not rising in any fairer flower 
than the flower of sentiment that is springing here from the memo- 
ries of this place. And this should be the spiritual State flower of 
Indiana — a flower to be planted wherever a worthy deed or a mem- 
orable event has occurred — a flower which shall enwreathe every 
monument we may raise to the past — a flower that may be laid on 
the grave of every worthy son and daughter of Indiana, as a loving 
tribute from a grateful commonwealth. 



LIFE IN INDIANA, 1800-1820 

By Rolla M. Hogue, A.M., Vincennes High School 

HOW many people were living in the Territory of Indiana in 
1800 probably no one knows. The Territory at that time in- 
cluded all the land between the British possessions on the north ; a 
line running from the mouth of the Kentucky River to Fort Recov- 
ery, now in western Ohio, thence north to the British possessions, on 
the east ; the Ohio River on the south, and the Mississippi River on 
the west. This was divided first into four parts — Knox County, 
comprising a little more than the entire eastern half; Randolph 
County, touching the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, just west of 
the southern point of Knox County ; immediately north of Randolph 
and west from the Knox County line Saint Clair County extended 
to the Mississippi and Illinois rivers ; the remainder was a long 
north and south strip of unorganized territory in the northwest. 1 

The population of Indiana in 1800 was estimated at 4,875/ In 
1810, after the Illinois Territory had been separated from it, Indi- 
ana had a population of 24,520; by 1820 the population was 147,178. s 
When the territorial government was formed in 1800 the chief cen- 
ters of settlement were at Vincennes and in the southeastern part 
of the territory, on or near the Ohio River. A few years later the 

•See maps by E. V. Shockley in Indiana University Library. 
2 Tucker, Progress of the United States, p. 19. 
'Ibid., pp. 24, 32. 
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Quakers, coming from North Carolina, began to settle on the present 
site of Richmond. 4 As the population continued to grow by immi- 
gration it spread along the Wabash, the Ohio and up the White- 
water valley. This spread of population in the Territory was from 
south to north, for the immigrants entered through Kentucky, or by 
way of the Ohio River, floating their boats down from Pittsburgh. 
As south central Indiana was more rugged than the borders, east 
as well as west, the central strip of the Territory lagged behind in 
the northward push of population." The tide of immigration from 
the Eastern States was not very strong until after the completion 
of the Erie Canal in 1825. After that date, however, the immigra- 
tion into northern Indiana was very marked, by way of the Maumee- 
Wabash valley." But that there was a considerable number of peo- 
ple going to the West from New England is indicated by a note in 
Niles' Weekly Register for November 29, 1817, which reports a com- 
pany of 116 persons, with more than twenty wagons, on their way 
to Indiana, all having come from one town in the district of Maine. 

The natural waterways were much used as routes of travel during 
the early history of Indiana. One reason was that the forests in 
many places were so dense as to be a serious impediment to the 
passage of wagons and carts. Then, too, one might more readily 
protect himself from injury in case of attack by Indians if he were 
on a boat than if he were on land. On a trip down the Mississippi 
in 1808, a Mr. Bradbury wrote of broad boards on the boat designed 
for such protection.' The day of canals had not yet come. By 1805, 
however, steps had been taken looking toward the construction of a 
canal around the falls of the Ohio at Louisville." This scheme came 
to naught. A canal was put in operation at this point in 1830, 
however. 9 

The first roads of Indiana were blazed trails through the forests. 
These were laid out by the settlers taking their axes and cutting 
away and removing enough of the trees and logs that wagons might 
be enabled to pass, and at short intervals hewing off the bark from 

•Wasson, John M., Annals of Pioneer Settlers, p. 9. 

6 See maps by B. V. Shockley ; also Lois Kimball Mathews, The Exvansion of 
New England, maps, pp. 198, 206 ; also Ellen C. Semple, American History and 
Its Geographic Conditions, maps, pp. 71, 108, 152. 

"Benton, Elbert Jay, The Wabash Trade Route in the Development of the Old 
Northwest (in Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series XXI). 

'Thwaites, R. G., Early Western Travels, V, p. 187. 

'Ohio Valley Historical Miscellanies — A tour in Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky 
in 1805, p. 14. 

'Ibid., p. 16, note. 
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a tree so the traveler might be able to keep the road by means of 
these "blazes" on the trees. 

In giving directions for a new trace near the Patoka River in 1807, 
W. H. Harrison, Governor of Indiana Territory, directed that it be 
opened only seven or eight feet wide, as it was for foot soldiers 
chiefly, not for wheeled vehicles or sleds. The men were to cut 
the brush and blaze the trees and need not follow a straight line, but 
wind about so as to avoid hilly ground, trees and logs. 

In many cases the road followed some trace or old Indian trail, 
and might then require less clearing or marking. The need for 
roads was so keenly felt that a law of 1807 required all males, resi- 
dent in the township for thirty days, between the ages of twenty-one 
and fifty years, to work on the roads as much as twelve days a year 
if the road supervisor deemed so great an amount of labor neces- 
sary. 10 The court of common pleas was to order new roads opened 
up to the necessary width, not exceeding sixty-six feet. At each 
mile a mile-post was to be erected, marked with the number of the 
mile. At the forks of each highway the road supervisor was re- 
quired to erect and keep a signpost "directing the way and mention- 
ing the most remarkable places on each road." Ten dollars was 
forfeit to the supervisor, for the use of the roads, from any one 
defacing or altering this inscription so as to destroy its utility." 

As population grew the time required to work on roads was re- 
duced — in 1818 to not over six days for males over eighteen years 
of age." The width of roads to be opened was at that time fixed 
at thirty-three feet, instead of sixty-six feet as in 1807. The same 
act also provides for private cartways, as had the act of 1807. These 
might be closed by means of gates, but the public was to be allowed 
to use them. They were to be not over eighteen feet in width and 
maintained by those petitioning for their establishment. 

The demand for roads was evidently being in considerable degree 
met, for an act approved December 31, 1818, required only those 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty to labor on roads, and fixed 
the time at two days and no more — except that the land tax for 
roads might be worked out at the rate of 75 cents per day. 

The bridging of the smaller streams was a duty of the super- 
visor and the road laborers in his district. But the judges of the 
courts of common pleas were empowered to have bridges built and 

10 Laws of Indiana, 1807, p. 296. 
"Ibid., 1807, p. 302. 
12 Ibid., 1818, p. 273. 
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paid for by the county if they thought it too heavy a burden for the 
district to bear in the given case. 13 

Toll bridges were of frequent occurrence in the early history of 
the State. An act of the Legislature, approved January 1, 1819, 
authorized John Barricklow and Gideon Cummings to build a toll 
bridge over Laughery Creek, in Dearborn County, at the town of 
Hanover. The statute required it to be at least sixteen feet wide 
in the clear, with a good railing on the sides, "for whatever might 
pass that way" ; it was not to be allowed to obstruct the navigation 
of the creek; the mail and troops were to pass the bridge free; the 
commissioners of the county were to fix the rates of toll ; these rates 
were to be posted on the bridge in large print, in the English lan- 
guage ; after thirty years the county might buy the bridge at a price 
fixed by five men — two chosen by the county, two by the owners of 
the bridge, and a fifth chosen by these four; the county was not to 
open another bridge nor a ferry within a mile of this bridge while 
it was kept in repair as a toll bridge." 

The bridges of the early days in Indiana were built almost en- 
tirely of wood, if not quite so. Stone came into use for the piers 
of the larger bridges. Small streams were bridged by throwing 
trunks of trees across the stream for "sleepers," then on these a 
floor of heavy poles or of logs split in halves was laid. The smaller 
bridges were not roofed, but larger ones frequently, if not usually, 
were. This protected the wooden pins from decay — for the tim- 
bers were mortised and pinned together; iron bolts for such pur- 
poses were not yet in use. 

As time passed the demands for better roads, instead of the miles 
of mudholes and stumps, led to the use of corduroy roads. These 
were made by paving the road with poles laid side by side as closely 
as possible, directly across the track. Many of these roads were 
very rough. Numbers of them, however, were made of rails. If 
the rails were so placed as to have a flat surface upward, the road 
could be made rather smooth, even for the wagons of those days, 
which had no springs for the seat. The plank road (usually a toll 
road), which came a little later, proved rather an expensive luxury, 
and was not very popular. 

Before the War of 1812 came on the Congress of the United 
States was taking steps looking toward the building of roads in 
Indiana. On motion of Jonathan Jennings, delegate from the Ter- 

m Z/<mos of Indiana, 1807, p. 304. 
"Ibid., 1818, 1819, p. 135. 
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ritory, on December 19, 1810, a committee of three was appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of extending the United States road 
from Vincennes to the eastern boundary of Dearborn County, Indi- 
ana, there to meet the State road from Chillicothe, Ohio. Similar 
action was taken January 4, 1811, in regard to a road from Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, to Dayton, Ohio. On January 28, 1811, Mr. Jen- 
nings presented a petition from Indiana praying for United States 
funds to build a road from Jeffersonville, Indiana, to Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 15 This at least shows something of the concern for road con- 
struction. Nothing seems to have come of it, however. But when 
the enabling act for creating the State of Indiana was passed, one 
section provided that 5 per cent, of the proceeds of government land 
sales should be used for roads — 3 per cent, thereof to be used in 
the State under direction of the General Assembly, 2 per cent, used 
by Congress for constructing a road or roads to the State." 

For vehicles of travel the early settlers of the Middle West had 
the canoe, the pirogue, the Kentucky boat (or ark as it was called 
on the northern rivers), the flatboat, and after 1812 the steamboat; 
and on land the sled, cart, or wagon used by the farmer, the stage- 
coach, the horse and saddle, and occasionally a carriage or chaise. 

Carts were in use very early in Indiana — in fact, it is said the 
French used them to transport stores at the Maumee- Wabash port- 
age before the English occupation. They were used by farmers to 
haul wood to market and to bring grain in from the fields or to take 
it to the mill. Sleds were employed for the same purposes. 

The wagons were rather clumsy. In some cases, at least, both 
carts and wagons had wheels made of cross sections of a large tree, 
usually a black gum. Such a wagon was called a truck. A four- 
inch hole was made in which to insert the axle. The tongue was 
made of white oak, split and inserted in the front axle. The coup- 
ling pole was fitted in the center of the axles and then pinned. Then 
heavy bolsters were put on and on these was fastened the bed made 
of boards." 

Blacksmiths had plenty of work to do in supplying the demand 
for vehicles and tools. Broken wagons were not discarded for new 
ones, however. If a tire came loose, the teamster stopped, cut a 
tough sprout, usually a hickory, twisted it until it was quite flexible, 
then wrapped this withe round and round tire and felloe and tied 

"Annals of Congress, 1810-11, pp. 450, 487, 830. 

18 The Enabling- Act of 1816 is printed in the Revised Laws of Indiana, 1831. 
See the section on p. 36. 

"Cockrum, Wm. M., Pioneer History of Indiana, p. 320. 
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it as we would tie a rope. Then his wagon was ready for long-con- 
tinued service, or at least until he could have the tire "cut" — that is, 
slightly shortened and replaced — by a blacksmith. 

Carriages were not plentiful. Some of the more well-to-do in the 
towns had them. Occasionally, too, some European traveler on a 
scientific tour or a trip to invest in western lands drove through in 
his chaise or carriage. 

The canoe used by the early settler was a log hollowed out with 
his ax, or his adz, if he were so fortunate as to possess one. The 
pirogue was made by splitting a canoe and inserting a broad board 
lengthwise through the center. 18 This considerably increased the 
capacity of the craft. 

The most important boats on the western rivers before the advent 
of the steamboat were the flatboats. They seem to have been the 
same as the Kentucky boat or the ark. They would carry several 
tons. Mr. Bradbury, an Englishman, who was collecting botanical 
specimens in the West in 1816, says the arks made for descending 
the Ohio River from Pittsburgh were flat-bottomed boats, about 
fifty feet long; they were made only fourteen feet wide, so they 
might pass through the chute on the Indiana side at the falls of the 
Ohio near Louisville. An ark for four or five families and twenty- 
five or thirty tons of goods could be bought for $75.00. It could 
be sold for nearly its cost six hundred or eight hundred miles farther 
down. 19 Burnet says they were made of green oak plank, fastened 
by wooden pins to a frame of timber, and caulked with tow or any 
other pliable substance that could be secured. Their material was 
sometimes used to make temporary buildings for protection from 
the weather, or for safety, when the cargo to Louisiana was landed 
along the coast. 20 

Sometimes some of these boats made the trip up the streams. 
They were propelled against the current by being "poled" — pushed 
forward by means of a pole applied to the bottom of the stream by 
the oarsman. It was hard work to stand up thus and push all day, 
but the strongest part of the current was avoided in the ascent if 
possible. In 1811 one was reported to have made the trip from 
New Orleans to Lawrenceburg, Indiana, in ninety-seven days — a 
quick passage. 2 ' These boats were built in summer and floated out 

K A Popular History of Indiana, p. 121. The introduction of this book is by 
Mrs. Thomas A. Hendricks. No author's name appears. 
"Thwaites, Western Travels, V, p. 301. 
20 Burnet, Jacob, Notes on the Northwest Territory, p. 49. 
"Smith, W. H., History of the State of Indiana, II, p. 644. 
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to the Ohio from the smaller streams when the freshets came, 
loaded with the produce of the farms. 

A Mr. Cumming, on a tour of the West in 1807-1809, tells of 
seeing one of these boats, a "keel" of forty tons, propelled by means 
of horse power. An axle crossed the boat bearing on each end 
eight paddles. The six horses used walked round and round on a 
platform built above other parts of the boat. It made about twenty 
miles per day against the current. The owner was disposing of a 
cargo of sugar brought from New Orleans. 22 

The first steamboat on the rivers of the central part of the United 
States seems to have been built at Pittsburgh in 1811. It was the 
"New Orleans," built for Nicholas J. Roosevelt by Livingston and 
Fulton. Its first trip, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, was made 
in the fall of 1811. Mr. Morrison gives a thrilling account of this 
journey in Chapter IV of his History of American Steam Naviga- 
tion. In a few years a number of steamboats were in commission 
on the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers. 23 Niles' Weekly Register, 
April 13, 1816, says: "The passage of steamboats up and down the 
western waters is now so common as to excite but little attention." 
And on April 17, 1819, it says that since 1812 forty steamboats have 
been built on western rivers, thirty-three of which were at that 
writing in commission, seven having been wrecked, burned or aban- 
doned. At the same time it reports twenty-eight more in process 
of construction. The improvements in water travel were keeping 
pace with the growth of the country. 

The steamboats burned wood almost entirely for their fuel. 21 The 
crew went ashore and loaded this fuel from piles of wood bought 
of the settlers. 

An attempt by Fulton and Livingston, of New York, to keep the 
steamboat trade a monopoly on the western rivers created not a 
little feeling in the West. Their attempt happily failed. Prices 
established by the Legislature of Louisiana in 1812 were as follows, 
from New Orleans to Louisville: For heavy goods, 4j4 cents per 
pound; for light goods, 6 cents per pound; for average goods, 5 
cents per pound. 

The passenger fare from New Orleans to Louisville was 

22 Thwaites, Early Western Travels, IV, p. 264. 

23 See History of American. Steam Navigation, IV, by John H. Morrison. New 
York, 1903. 

24 Nicholas Roosevelt provided some coal for his initial trips "with the "New 
Orleans" in 1811 by opening mines beforehand along the Ohio. He is said to 
have taken coal at Troy, Indiana. 
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$125.00. 25 Many of the Indiana flatboat men, however, walked home 
after selling their cargo at New Orleans. 

The houses of the early inhabitants of Indiana were in nearly all 
cases of wood — mostly log cabins. A few were of brick. The 
walls were often of logs in the round ; for the better houses the logs 
were hewed. Sawed boards soon began to be used for floors and 
door jambs, instead of split logs that had been only smoothed a 
little with ax or adz. For quite a while greased paper served for 
window panes, instead of glass. No rafters were used in the ruder 
houses, but instead, logs were laid lengthwise of the building, nearly 
as far apart as the length of the clapboards, each log a little higher 
than the one next nearest the side of the building. On these clap- 
boards were laid, and the boards held in place by smaller logs or 
poles laid on top of them and tied there. 

Doors were made heavy, with the latch string so it could be pulled 
in in case of danger from the Indians. Sometimes a farmer had a 
hole through his door through which he might fire if danger came 
to his home. His stable was often built so as to be commanded 
from this rifle opening, that he might protect his horses from Indian 
thieves. 

The furniture of the home was simple, often crude. The earliest 
settler usually made it for himself — a bedstead made of poles and 
ropes, a bench from a split log, and other articles of equally simple 
pattern. It was not long, however, until machinery improved the 
nature of these articles, many of which are now prized on account 
of their historic interest or their artistic merit. 

Food was very simple — the product of the field and forest. Cook- 
ing utensils were of iron, usually. A skillet and a pot or two 
might be the entire outfit for one home in the beginning. Salt was 
scarce. In 1807 the people of Vincennes petitioned the Governor, 
W. H. Harrison, for soldiers to escort them to the salt works west 
of the Wabash so as to protect them from the Indians, who were 
at that time unfriendly. They were heard and received orders to 
be at the salt works on certain days, in companies of at least fifteen, 
one-half the force to act as a scouting party and patrol the adjacent 
region for miles. 26 

The pleasures of the day were simple. Various forms of ath- 
letic activity were indulged in — wrestling, jumping, running and 

26 Morrison, History of American Steam Navigation, p. 218. 
M Cockrum, Wm, M., A Pioneer History of Indiana, p. 216. 
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others. The infairs following weddings were occasions of note, 
sometimes accompanied by dancing and a little drinking. 

Clothing was mostly made in the home. Here the wool or flax 
was prepared and spun and woven, then cut into garments and 
sewed by hand. Hides were tanned and shoes made by the father, 
or by a cobbler near by. Leather was used for aprons and trousers, 
sometimes, or even for jackets. Tailors' prices were $5.00 for a 
coat, $2.00 for pantaloons. Clothing of children ten to sixteen 
years of age was one-half price. 

Churches were few. At first, until a community was able to erect 
a building, services were held in the homes of the people, where the 
neighborhood would attend. The first buildings were erected 
shortly after 1800. The Wabash Baptist Church, of Palmyra Town- 
ship, Knox County, was one among the early organizations. An 
act of the Legislature of 1807 provided for its incorporation, with 
Robert Elliot, John Alton and William Bruce as trustees. 2 ' It was 
later sold to the Presbyterians, and is now known as the Upper 
Indiana Church. 

Schools of the Territorial and early State period were as primi- 
tive as were other institutions. The term was three or four months 
per year. 2 * The house was of the same general nature as the dwell- 
ings, rude and ill-lighted, heated by one large fireplace. Books were 
few; so were teachers. They taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic. Occasionally a class was formed in geography or grammar. 
The constitution of 1816 provided for county seminaries and for 
libraries. It was years before much was accomplished. The Legis- 
lature of 1821 directed a committee to bring in a bill at the next 
session for a general educational system. 28 The Legislature had 
provided, in 1807, for the incorporation of Vincennes University, 
but it was some time before it was in effective operation. What 
schooling the children got, in most parts of Indiana, was provided 
entirely, or nearly so, by the family. 

The period of great industrial development did not come to Indi- 
ana before 1820. There were some factories springing up in the 
towns, it is true. The chief industry of such a region, however, was 
to furnish lumber, tools, vehicles and such for the population, and 
to convert the produce of field and forest into marketable goods. So 
sawmills, blacksmith shops, tanneries, gristmills and distilleries soon 

"Laws of Indiana, 1807, p. 491. 

28 Smith, Wm. H., History of the State of Indiana, II, p. 514. 
2fl Dillon, J. B., History of Indiana, p. 568. 
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grew up. The census of 1810 gives the following figures for Indi- 
ana Territory: Gristmills, 33; sawmills, 14; tanneries, 18; distil- 
leries, 28. And under products we find these listed : Value of cloth 
manufactured, $159,052; value of nails manufactured, $4,000; value 
of leather tanned, $9,300; values of distillery products, $16,230; 
value of gunpowder manufactured, $1,800; value of wine manufac- 
tured, $6,000; maple sugar produced, 50,000 pounds. 

Though the life of the people of Indiana seems primitive, even 
crude in many aspects, in the twenty years preceding 1820, yet it 
held the promise of a rapid development. The financial difficulties 
of subsequent years and the spirit of speculation too often preva- 
lent, were factors tending to prevent the development that might 
otherwise have been expected. 



SKETCHES OF EARLY INDIANA SENATORS— WALLER 
TAYLOR, 1816-1825 

By Nina Kathleen Reid, A.M., of Attica 

WALLER TAYLOR was born in Lunenburg County, Virginia, 
before 1786, the exact date being unknown. He attended the 
common schools, securing what was then regarded as a liberal edu- 
cation. Later he studied law and was admitted to the bar. 1 

In 1804, he moved to Indiana while it was still a Territory, set- 
tling at Vincennes. He soon became a steadfast friend of Governor 
Harrison, who appointed him territorial judge in 1806, in which ca- 
pacity he served several years. 

November 24, 1807, Harrison appointed him chancellor of the 
Territory in place of Judge Thomas T. Davis, who had died No- 
vember 15. Davis had been one of the judges of the territorial 
court. Benjamin Parke was appointed in the spring to fill his place. 
Parke resigned as Attorney General and June 2, 1808, Thomas Ran- 
dolph was appointed to that place by the Governor. Randolph, like 
Taylor, was a Virginian and a man of culture. They, together with 
Parke, formed the innermost circle of Harrison's friends in the 
after times. 2 

April 25, 1807, Taylor was appointed major in the militia for In- 

^Congressional Directory, p. 836. 
2 X>unn, Indiana, 361. 



